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Education | 


Books for Sale, etc. 





LOWER & VEGETABLE GROWING. 

Two Public School Men would take a Pupil. 
Well-established business which showed nearly 20 
percent. profit last year. Satisfactory references 
given. Premium {50 for twelve months course. 
Wetts & Bew vey, Les Clos Vineries, St. Martins, 
Guernsey. 


= SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Prospectuses 
IN and wey rages supplied 
to arents FREE OF 
ENGLAND | CHARGE. State Require- 
AND ments.—UNIveRsITY SCHOOLS 
BurEAU, 122 Regent Street, W. 

ABROAD. Established 1858. 


SP4 BELGIUM, PENSIONNAT DE 

DEMOISELLES; Principal, Mapame 
LECOQ. Referencesin England, Pupil speaking 
English one hour daily can be received for half-fees, 














Sear SCHOOL (Rutland), 


A small well-endowed Public School with 
numerous Exhibitions to the Universities. 

The alterations and additions, which are now 
complete, make the buildings exceptionally good. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH, 

For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 





RINCIPAL OF HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL 

for Gentlemen's Daughters will receive imme- 
diately, or after Easter, TWO PUPILS of good 
birth at half fees —A. B., Acapemy Office, Tavi- 
stock Street, W.C. 


EV. JOHN F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

(Balliol), First-Class Classical Mods. and 

Greats, prepares Pupils for the Universities, etc. 
Seaside. The Manor, Bishopstone, Lewes. 








R. K. FEYERABEND, PROFESSOR 

at the State College, Coethen (Germany), 

receives one or two English gentlemen. Refined 

home. Best German, Classics, etc. Polytechnic 
in the Town, 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroaD StrEET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
"4 dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


{= NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request, 
Tuomas B. MosHeEr, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





ERTRAM DOBELL 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, anp 
PUBLISHER, 

77 CHARING Cross Roan, Lonpon, W.C. 


A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au- 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 





URRAY’S HANDBOOK TO THE 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 

7 vols., post 8vo, white cloth, profusely illustrated ; publisted 
at £5 9s., for sos., as new.—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


BOOKS 


Largest Stock in London of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS, 


All in perfectly new condition 
as originally published, 


but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
February Supplementary Catalogue Just Ready. 





WILLIAM GLAISHER 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 High Holborn, London, 











ADY SECRETARY (24) seeks situation, 
Literary Work ; fully experienced ; can control 
Correspondence. Good Writer and Shorthand 
Typist. Excellent references. —C.W., c/o ACADEMY 
ce, 





es 





Hotels. 





ABERYSTWYTH. — THE UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Pater, 
Proprietor. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
caw ee WORKS = ie‘ 
° atts, ne- ones, ° ° ossett. 
Windsor Castle taibet Drawings, . 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
_ HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
ustrated Catalogues 12 stam Foreign 
Samps accepted ei eed ” 











ORLEY, LIFE OF GLADSTONE, ist 
edition, 3 vols., new and uncut, 3os.; 
Ruskin’s Letters to M. and H. G., privately 
printed, 25s.—Apply Miss WarD, Belmont, Exeter. 





SOWERBY'S BOTANY, Last Edition, with 
Supplement, Edited by Syme; Life-size Drawing, hand- 
coloured, of every British Plant. und in } morocco; pub- 
lished £29 net. for £16.—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








Art 





‘T= BAILLIE GALLERY, 54 Baker Street, 

W.—Exhibition of Paintings by THE LIVER- 
POOL SCHOOL OF PAINTERS (1810-1867) 
and Water-colours by OLIVER HALL. Now 
open, 10-6. Admission (including catalogue), Is. 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied ia Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. GorFey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 





Typewriting 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and ail kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. » 7. Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





C= TYPEWRITING (First Class Cert. 
Soc. Arts), Typist of ‘Queen Mary of 
Modena,” etc, etc., can just now type one or two 
books very quickly. Short articles by return. 
French. German.—Miss pE La Cour, 16 Chalfont 
Road, South Norwood, S.E. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with 
complete accuracy, 9d. per 1000 words. Refer- 
ences to well-known writers. Carbon copies a 
speciality—M. Stuart, Thirlbank, Roxborough 
Road, Harrow. 








Books Wanted 





CUSsaen* Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.mss Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





DINNIS v. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 

Wanted a Copy of a Pamphlet, 16 pages 4to, addressed by 
R. Dinnis to The Chairman of the ey oe! Conservative 
Associaton, J uly 1889.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canter- 
bury. 





CAMBRIAN QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
5 vols. Jones's History of Breconshire. Last Chronicles 
of Basset.—Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn Book Mart, 
Swansea. 








DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES. 
Oxford India paper, gilt em 38, 6d. net ; blue leather 


(for presents), 5s. net. ary paper, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lir. 


Edited by 


E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


“ By far the best of its kind.”—Principa, Satmony. 
“ Reverent, scholarly.”—Dr. Campsa_L MoORGAY, 





Lonpon: J. CLARKE & CO, 
New Yorx: BAKER & TAYLOR 
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MACMILLAN & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 


Edited by E. G- SANDFORD, 
Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


BY 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, net. 


H. FIELDING HALL’S 
NEW BOOK, 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 


8vo, ros. net. 

















VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION, 


GROVE’S DICTIONARYof 
MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


Edited by 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A. 
In Five Volumes, Vol. II., F—L, 8vo, 21s. net. 
*." Previously Published, Vol. 1., A—E, 21s. net. 


Second Part Now Ready. 


THE DYNASTS. 


A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, in 3 Parts, 
19 Acts, 130 Scenes. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
PART SECOND. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


*.* Previously published, Part I. 48. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE FOUNDERS OF 
GEOLOGY. 


Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Se. 
8vo, ros, 6d. net. 





LOGGAN. 


CANTABRIGIA 
ILLUSTRATA. 


By DAVID LOGGAN. 
(First published in 1690.) 


A Series of Views of the University and Colleges 
and of Eton College. 


Edited, with a Life of Loggan, an Introduction 
and Historical and Descriptive Notes by 


J. W. CLARK, M.A., F.S.A., 
Registrary of the University of Cambridge. 


A Reproduction in Folio, the scarce Portrait of the 
Duke of Somerset in Photogravure, 
the Centre Section of Hamond's Map of 1592. 


Price £2 2s. net; or in morocco extra, £5 5s. net. 


The Provost of King’s (Dr. M. R. James)in the Campripce 
Review.—“ What the Registrary has added from the treasure 
of his own knowledge is, like all his work, lucid, concise, 
relevant, and thoroughly helpful. .. . To sum up, we have 
nothing but praise for the book, pictures and text alike.” 

ATHENAUM. —‘‘ Even the great task of giving to the world 
in 1885 the ‘ Architectural op of Cambridge’ of his uncle, 
the late Prof. Willis. is scarcely a more important service than 
the publication of Loggan's ntabrigia Illustrata.’” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., 


LONDON. 








SE eh 
T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books. 





RECREATIONS OF 
A NATURALIST. 


y J. E. Hartine, Author of ‘‘ Handbook of 
Brith Birds,” etc. With 84 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Deals with Shooting, Fishing, sy Deer-stalkin ‘The 
Migration of the Woodcock,” **The Growth of _ 
“The Ways of Grouse.” “ Decoys,” ** Deer-leaps,” 
“*Swan-upping’” etc, etc. 





THE HISTORY 
OF CO-OPERATION. 


By GrorGe Jacos HoLyoakeE. Illustrated. 


Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, 21s. 


‘* A most valuable contribution, not merely to the history of 
» but to an understanding of the wider 
spirit of English Radicalism in the nineteenth century.” 

Dairy CHRONICLE. 








BOSSISM AND MONOPOLY. 


By T. C. SPELLING. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A luminous account, by a t, of that system 

of trusts and monopolies which forms one of the most pressing 

public dangers in the United States and threatens to invade 
European countries. 








THE CITY: 
THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY. 


By Freperic C. Howe. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A survey of the whole field of municipal life, based upon 

personal administrative experience and a thorough study of the 

conditions which prevail in the large towns of Great Britain 
and the United States. 





“ ASKING FOR MORE.” 
Fanny 
Lambert. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 6s. 
* “The characters are at once So comic and so natural and 
there are so many strokes of a light and lively humour by the 


way, that the book seems over almost as soo: as begun. It 
will leave most readers asking for more.”—ScorsMan. 


A Dazzling 


Reprobate. 


By W. R. H. TrowsripGe. 6s. 
**We move in an atmosphere of ‘dazzling’ social distinction. 


We listen to brilliant epigram and rhetorical talk, and the 
illusion starts with the very first sentence.”—Times. 


“A SAFE CURE.” 
Lady Noggs 


Peeress. 


By Epcar Jerson. 6s. (Second Impression.) 


** The book is full of real humour, laid on with a light and 
skilful touch, and may be recommended as a safe cure for the 
heaviest depression that even fogs or elections can briag 
about.”—Eveninc STANDARD. 


The Threshing 
Floor. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 


6s. [Just out. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 
(ae ee 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NOW READY. 


The Public Schools 
Yearbook for 1906. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s. rod. 

Greatly Enlarged. It contains an important article on 

“ Military Efficiency in Public ard Preparatory Schools,” with 
an Introductory Letter from Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., 
K.G. The article is based 01 special questi>ns drawn up for 
the Editor of “The Public Schools Yearbook” by Lord 
Roberts. 

Revised General List of Preparatory Schools, rearranged in 
Geographical order. 
Special Articles: ‘‘HOW TO BECOME A 
BARRISTER OR SOLICITOR ” and “How 

TO ENTER HOLY ORDERS.” 


The Oxford Yearbook 
and Directory. 


58. net, 


The Cambridge Year- 
book and Directory. 


5s. net. 


FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUE, 1906. 


The Schoolmasters’ 
Yearbook. 


6s net. 


A FEW SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE FOURTH ISSUE. 

Review of the Year. Directory of Secondary 
Schoolmasters. Full Information of Education 
Committees. List of Secondary Schools. 
Many Reviews of Educational Books of the 
Year. 


DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BI0- 
GRAPHY. From 1750 to the Present Day. Containing 
Short Lives of more than 2000 Emineat Persons —Euro- 

n and Native—connected with India. By C. E. BUCK- 
AND, C.1.E. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FUNCTION OF WORDS. 


A Guide to Analysis and Parsing. By M.C. CARMAN, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW CAMPAIGN 
SERIES. NOW READY. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAM- 
So SO eagle 
OF THE 


THE RESTORATION 


GILDSYSTEM. By ARTHUR J. PENTY. Crown 8vo, 





3s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDENT’S HYGIENE. 


By ERNEST EVANS, of the Technical School, Buraley 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TEKEL: a Study of Educational 


PROBLEMS OF nyt DAY. By FRANK J. ADKINS, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, » pe. oa 
“The book will be found well worthy of perusal by the 
special class for whom it is intended **SCOTSMAN. 
“Contains much useful matter.” —SPEAKER. 


PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. 


By C. F. PICTON-GADSDEN, Domestic Economy Teacher 
L.C.C. Schoo's. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, 
Author of “ Ames Social and Political Pioneers,” etc. 


THE BIBLE 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


Vol. I.—THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Vol. Il.—THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF STELLA. By 


S. B. McLEAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OAK FARM. By Grorcre Marti. 


Crewn 8vo, 25. 6d. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd, London. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Mr. J. W. MACKAIL, who succeeds to the Oxford Pro- 
fessorship of poetry, resembles Matthew Arnold, the most 
illustrious of his ey ec in the chair, in being a 
Balliol man and a Civil Servant in the Education Depart- 
ment, in which he is Senior Examiner. He was the third 
of a remarkable trio of Newdigate prize-winners, his two 
immediate predecessors in the honour being Oscar Wilde 
and Sir Rennel Rodd, whose early verses may be com- 
pared with his in the back numbers of the defunct 
“Waifs and Strays.” Wilde, of course, was much more 
a wit than a poet, much more clever than inspired. Rodd 
and Mackail were far more spontaneous singers, though 
the former imitated Swinburne, while the latter modelled 
himself on William Morris. The influence of Matthew 
Arnold, afterwards to reappear in the work of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, was just then in abeyance among 
Oxford poets. 


Mr. Mackail’s published works are: a translation of 
the “Aeneid,” the ‘“Eclogues” and “Georgics” into 
Prose; an edition with translation of select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology; “ Biblia Innocentium,” in which 
he told for children the story of the Chosen People before 
and after the coming of Christ; “‘ The Sayings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as recorded by His Four Evangelists”; a 
University Extension Manual on Latin Literature ; a much 
discussed and not altogether successful Life of William 
Morris, and a translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey.”’ He was also 
one of the three poets who together published two volumes 
of original poetry, called “‘ Love in Idleness ” and ‘‘ Love’s 
Looking Glass.” 


No doubt it is largely his duties at the Education Office 
that have prevented Mr. Mackail from quite fulfilling the 
high expectations which his Oxford contemporaries formed 
of him. To them it is adisappointment that he gave upto 
the translation, whether of Homer, Virgil. or Maeterlinck, 
talents that seemed destined to win distinction, through 
work of a more original kind. His translations, however, 
have always been admirable, though, in reproducing the 
“Odyssey” in the metre of Omar Khayyam, he was 
making an experiment fore-ordained to comparative 
failure, the form not being much more suitable to its 
purpose than the form of, say, “‘In Memoriam” or a 
“Bab Ballad.” This matter, however, has already been 
dealt with in our columns. Mr. Mackail’s functions, as 
professor, will be critical, not constructive, and we can 
trust him to perform them well, even if it is too much to 
expect him to be as amusing as Matthew Arnold was 
when he reviewed the poetical excursions of Francis 
Newman. 


The Professorship was founded in 1708 with the proceeds 
of a legacy bequeathed for that purpose by Henry Birk- 
head, who, though he first saw the light near St. Paul’s, 





is perhaps best described as a Latin poet. The Professor 
is elected for five years, and at the end of that period he 
may be elected for another five, but no one may occupy the 
chair for more than a decade. The first successful candi- 
date was the Rev. Joseph Trapp, the supposed author of 
the epigram about the King, who sent a troop of horse to 
Oxford but books to Cambridge, and till 1857 all the Pro- 
fessors of Poetry were clergymen. In that year, however, 
Matthew Arnold was appointed, and it is curious to note 
that since then they have all been laymen. The duties 
are not onerous. There is a lecture to be given three 
times a year, the task of looking over University prize 
essays, and the delivery of a Latin speech biennially. 
Residence at Oxford is not compulsory, but cn the other 
hand the emoluments of the Professorship are not great. 


In the list of twenty-four professors there are many 
well-known names. Thus, for instance, among the clergy- 
men we find Thomas Warton, Edward Copleston, Milman 
and Keble. Matthew Arnold, who objected to being 
called a Professor and to looking over the poems for the 
‘“* Newdigate,”’ abandoned the post with regret, and was 
anxious that Browning should take his place. But 
Browning, with all his virtues, had this fatal defect, that 
he was not an Oxford man, although the authorities gave 
him an honorary degree and did all they could to make 
him one. 


So to Arnold succeeded Sir Francis Doyle, author of 
perhaps the best description of a horse-race that has ever 
been written in English verse. After Doyle came Shairp. 
Shairp, whose voice was weak, was by no means an ideal 
lecturer, but he could keep his temper, as he showed once 
when he was delivering his Latin speech at the Encaenia. 
A group of tormentors proved especially active, until the 
Professor turned round and shook his fist at them, where- 
upon they cheered him and relapsed into silence. Shairp 
was succeeded by Palgrave, and Palgrave by Courthope, 
Courthope by Bradley, and Bradley is succeeded by 
Mackail. 


One of the Professor’s duties is to suggest textual im- 
provements to the winner of the Newdigate. The amend- 
ments proposed are usually accepted with gratitude; but 
there have been exceptions to the rule. Shairp suggested 
many improvements in Oscar Wilde’s ‘“ Ravenna.’’ Wilde 
listened to all the suggestions with courtesy and even took 
notes of them, but he went away and printed the poem 
without making a single alteration in it. 


Two or three tiny booklets, not too large to go into the 
waistcoat pocket, are lying on the table before us at this 
moment ; they are issued by Mr. George Allen, the pub- 
lisher of the works of Ruskin, and are called “ Ruskin 
Treasuries,” the object apparently being to divide up the 
wisdom of the revered prophet into homceopathic doses. 
To glance over them sets the mind wondering what the 
real place of Ruskin is likely to be in literary history. As 
far as we can judge, much of what he wrote is dead 
already; on architecture, for instance, he would not 
nowadays be quoted as an authority. In_ literature, 
though he made many shrewd and piercing observations, 
the general trend of his thought is not in sympathy with 
the best thinking of our own day, and even on art he 
speaks to a much divided audience. Perhaps what he is 
most read for is the study of the exquisite, yet concealed art 
by which he could string words into sentences that were 
like pearls. 





Yet those who dismiss Ruskin on these grounds are 
unjust to one who did a great work in his day. It cannot 
be forgotten that he came to manhood at a time when 
England, slowly recovering from the effects of a prolonged 
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continental war, was, it is true, full of virility and energy, 
but was utterly disregardful of those things concerning 
which it is said they are more than bread. The early 
Victorian men and women possessed very little taste 
in dress, in manner, or in anything else. They were, in 
the words of a medieval writer, ‘*a rude people,” and 
Ruskin came to them exactly at the right time. He 
preached to no small purpose the folly of a continued 
search after money, and the innumerable beauties that lie 
neglected around us. The iittle ‘‘ Treasury,’’ for instance, 
dealing with women and dress, is full of the wisest advice, 
and even that which is devoted to wealth contains fewer 
paradoxes than might have been expected, though far 
more than the superficial observer would believe is mere 
paraphrase of ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations,” Take for in- 
stance, this passage : 

Money is only the written or coined sign of the relative quantities of 
wealth in each person's possession. All money is a divisible title-deed, 


of immense importance as an expression of right to property; but 
absolutely valueless, as property itself. 


It would be quite easy to take another side of Ruskin 
and show how his beliefs, carried to an extreme, lead him 
into the merest paradox. For example, the well-known 
peroration to one of the lectures included in ‘‘ Sesame and 
Lilies,” consists of a question about our young men. He 
says we send them to College, and teach them to hit a ball 
with a bat, and to row with an oar, but, he asks, can they 

lough, can they build, and so forth? At the time the 
ecture was delivered experiments were being conducted 
in road-making wi .h the undergraduates, and a great deal of 
absurdity was being talked about manual labour. It is 
curious that an intellect so keen as Ruskin’s was in some 
directions should have been so easily imposed upon in 
others. What earthly good would it do to teach men, 
whose province in life must be mainly intellectual, to 
perform the duties of a mason’s labourer or a farm- 
servant ? 


After more than a quarter of a century, Sir Francis 
Burnand retires from the editorship of Punch, fullof years, 
honour—and fun. In those twenty-five years he made 
great changes in the paper. The most important was this, 
that whereas under his predecessor Punch definitely took 
sides in politics, under Sir Francis it regarded all parties 
and persons as subject to the criticism of the little philo- 
sopher with the big nose andthe hump. That is not to 
say that the balance was always equally held, and that 
there were no periods when predilections were noticeable ; 
but, taken as a whole, Punch has not been under Sir 
Francis Burnand a political partisan. Another great 
reform he introduced was in the character of the famous 
Wednesday dinner. Under his rule it lost none of its 
humour, but the old Bohemianism of the days which Sir 
Francis himself can remember has given place to tem- 
perate jollity and hard work combined. 


At the first Punch dinner Sir Francis ever attended— 
it must be more than forty years ago now—it was 
Thackeray who proposed the health of *‘ The New Boy”; 
and his Reminiscences are full of good stories of the 
paper he has worthily captained for solong. In 1843 
*Mokeanna” (with Sir John Gilbert’s illustrations) so 
aptly burlesqued the popular stories in the London 
Journal that, though Kum made the mistake of re- 
fusing it, Mark Lemon was delighted to have it for 
Punch, and it was followed by the brilliant “ Strapmore ” 
(after ‘ OQuida’s” “ Strathmore”) and the “ Happy 
Thoughts,” things which may be read with as much 
delight to-day as when they were new. Sir Francis 
Burnand was writing farces and burlesques fifty years ago, 
and he took a large share in the composition of this year’s 
Drury Lane Pantomime. His is truly a green old age. 





He is succeeded in the chair by Mr. Owen Seaman, who 
has a hard task before him to follow in the footseteps of so 
judicious, energetic and able an editor. The new chief has 
had practice, however, for he has taken a large share in 
the conduct of the paper for some time. Mr. Seaman, as 
his Cambridge record testifies, is a brilliant scholar, and 
he has a great deal of that cold, Cambridge wit which has 
made Cambridge always ahead of Oxford in her parodists. 
He has been a schoolmaster and a Professor of Literature ; 
has written for the National Observer, and been called to 
Bar. Of his contributions to Punch there is no need to 
speak. 


The death of Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro poet, 
in his thirty-third year, is a real loss, because he had the 
gift, so rare in his race, of expressing in literary form 
its simple emotions and its characteristic humour. Both 
his parents had been slaves, and he did a good deal of work 
for Eastern editors before they found out that he was 
black. Then Mr. W. D. Howells discovered him. “ Mr. 
Dunbar,” said the great critic, ** is the first black man to 
feel the life of the negro esthetically and to express it 
lyrically.” No one could call it great poetry, but it is 
simple and sincere, and it illustrates both the negro’s 
narrative gift and his delight in verbal melody. Mr. 
Dunbar’s long novel, ** The Uncalled,” which first appeared 
in Lippincott, exhibits a certain power of character- 
drawing; it is the story of a man who is compelled to 
become a clergyman against his will by his adoptive mother. 
The sadness of the story is relieved by much rich and 
quaint negro humour. In 1897 Mr. Dunbar was given a 
post in the National Library at Washington, and in the 
following year he married Miss Alice Ruth Moore, a school 
teacher of Brooklyn. He died of consumption, the scourge 
of his race, who have themselves the most reason to regret 
him, for he would undoubtedly, if he had lived, played an 
important, perhaps a decisive, part in interpreting the soul 
of the negro to the white man. 


The Clarendon Press proposes to publish in the autumn 
the literary remains of the late Professor York Powell, 
prefaced by a selection from his letters and a memoir. A 
final appeal for biographical material, and for the loan of 
letters, is made by the editor, Professor Oliver Elton, to 
whom communications should be addressed at 35 Parkfield 
Road, Liverpool. 


Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. Arrangements 
for week ending February 24: Monday, February 19, at 
8 p.m., Cantor Lectures: ‘* Modern Warships,” by Sir 
William White, K.C.B., F.R.S. (five lectures); Lecture IV. 
—Recent types of warships, British and Foreign—Battle- 
ships— Armouredand protected cruisers—Scouts—Torpedo- 
boats and destroyers—Submarines. Tuesday, February 20, 
at 8 p.m.: Applied Art Section: ‘Illuminated Manu- 
scripts.” By H. Yates Thompson, F.S.A. The Hon. John 
Fortescue, King’s Librarian at Windsor Castle, will preside. 
Wednesday, February 21, at 8 p.M.: Ordinary meeting— 
‘The Fisheries of the North Sea,” by Walter Garstang, 
M.A. Edwin Ray Lankester, M.A., LLD., F.RS., will 
preside. 





The Musical Association. The fourth meeting will be 
held at 5.15 P.M., on Monday, February 19, at the King’s 
Hall, Messrs. Broadwood and Son’s, Conduit Street, W., 
when a paper will be read by Edward J. Dent, Esq., M.A., 
Mus.B., on ‘‘ Leonardo Leo.” Visitors can be admitted 
personally or by order. 


The Institution of Electrical Engineers. Meeting at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W. On Thursday, February 22, Ordinary 
General Meeting at 8 p.m. ‘‘Crane Motors and Control- 
lers,” by Claude W. Hill, Member. 
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LITERATURE 


ARCHBISHOP 'TEMPLE 


Memoirs of Archbishop Temple. By Seven Friends. Edited by 
E. G. Sanprorp. In two volumes. (Macmillan, 36s. net.) 


On the first blush it would not appear that biography by 
syndicate is likely to be very successful. When a great 
man dies it is of the utmost advantage that information 
concerning him should be collected from a variety of 
sources, so that the light may ultimately beat upon him 
from every side. Yet it cannot be too strongly stated 
that the collection of documents and evidence is not 
biography. After a hearing has been given to any one who 
has anything to say, the final portrait must, if it is to be a 
work of art, be done by a single pair of hands and show 
the figure as conceived in an individual mind. Another 
line of thought to which this book naturally gives rise, 
refers to the part in public life played by a great church- 
man. Within the circle of his friends it must inevitably 
seem greater and more important than it is to that larger 
public which has no intimate bonds with him but already 
has affixed to his character and work their historical value. 
The largest circle of friends (and few could have exceeded 
that which belonged to the late Archbishop Temple) is 
ever a dwindling quantity, and the new generations that 
arise must perforce look at a character trom a distance. 
That detached view comes somewhat into antagonism with 
the very intimate view presented in this biography. The 
seven contributors, as well as the editor, have perhaps been 
too industrious. They have, no doubt, given the salient 
features of Archbishop Temple’s life, but they have also 
added many that are insignificant, and the two large 
volumes would, if they had been boiled down into one, 
have presented a biography more likely to endure. Arch- 
bishop Temple’s life was certainly noble and a fine one to 
write. Truth, honour, and integrity are stamped on every 
act of it, yet the final result is a somewhat surprising one, 
causing us to wonder less that the Church of England for 
the last generation or two has somewhat lagged behind the 
thought of the day. In an inimitable passage Thomas 
Carlyle has shown the worth and sterling character of her 
bishops, yet he felt as keenly as any one of his generation 
that they followed and administered rather than led, and 
we feel somehow that Archbishop Temple was never in the 
depths of the national wave. Thought, during his lifetime, 
in the very regions wherein he dwelt, was struggling to 
expand, but his own temperament prevented him from 
getting into full sympathy with it. This is a kind of 
statement that can only be established by a study of his 
character somewhat more judicious than could be expected 
from his intimate friends. Besides, they pay more attention 
to events in his history than to the apparently trivial but 
vivid details that are most eloquent of character. 

The biography opens with that “ell of pedigree” which 
Sir Walter Scott said was essential to biography. The 
stock from which Temple came might very well have 

ielded anything. On his paternal side he came from the 

emple family who figure in the annals of Berwick-on- 
Tweed. One of them became a friend and crony of 
Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson. Says the Rev. 
J. H. Wilson : 


Over the portico of the Town Hall of Berwick-on-Tweed still appear 
the words, ‘‘ Finished 1754, William Temple, Esq., Mayor.” 


These Temples had been strong Presbyterians in the 
eighteenth century. Whenit was said that Temple might 
be described as “‘ granite on fire,” “it is,” says one of his 
biographers, ‘‘ in his father’s family that we shall find the 
‘ fire,’ and in the mother’s the ‘ granite.’’’ His mother was 
a Miss Dorcas Carveth, a Cornish lady. She lived until 
1866 and died at the schoolhouse at Rugby, a beautiful 
and interesting old lady if we may judge from the charming 
picture called ‘‘ Mother and Son ”’ which serves as a frontis- 
piece to the biography. The marriage of Dorcas to young 








Temple was not an alliance very pleasing to the Western 
family, who did not like soldiers. ‘I will have no soldiers 
in my family”’ is a saying attributed to Mr. Carveth. 

Frederick Temple was born in the Ionian Isles and was the 
thirteenth of fifteen children, of whom eight grew up. We 
cannot examine all the minute details of this biography, 
but here and there we get a glimpse that helps usin the end 
to form a trustworthy picture of Frederick Temple. At 
the age of twelve he was sent to Blundell’s school at 
Tiverton, where he had as companion Richard Blackmore, 
afterwards the author of ‘‘Lorna Doone.” The various 
letters describing his life at this period mostly refer to him as 
the best of good boys, but the following passage gives a clue 
to a welcome element of boyishness in his character : 


We get the impression of a thorough schoolboy, a delightful com- 
panion, most loyal to his school, absolutely trustworthy in all great 
matters, but not above, or shall we say below, getting into small 
scrapes. On one occasion the headmaster said to him, “ Temple, I do 
believe you are the most impudent boy that ever lived. I really must 
teach you to restrain your spirits,” 


For the rest, the biographer of this part of his life seems 
too intent upon using it as a means of casting a light upon 
educational problems that later were to come under dis- 
cussion. From school Temple passed on to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he formed many early friendships, while 
among others was that of Jowett. In a communication 
from the Master of Balliol we get the following passage 
which helps us to picture him as an undergraduate : 


I have seldom, if ever, known any one like him. He came up to 
Oxford a lad from the country who had very little experience of life ; 
but he at once made his mark and won the respect of his fellows. His 
perseverance and self-denial were extraordinary. That he might not 
be a burden to his friends, he used to practise a rather severe 
economy. He would sit without a fire in the depth of winter. No 
one laughed at this; his kind and genial ways gained the good-will of 
usall. I remember a jest of some Balliol men, which shows what was 
thought of him. They made a Tripos of the men in the College who 
were distinguished, not for their learning, but for their good manners ; 

our brother was unanimously voted a first-class, He was always 
iberal and generous, as he continued to be through life. It could not 
be said of him that he had not got the chill of poverty out of his bones, 
for he never had it in him. 


Jowett can scarcely fail to be interesting under any cir- 
cumstances, yet it seems to us that the following very 
simple account of Temple's home-coming in vacation time 
tells us more than almost anything else that is narrated in 
the volume: 


In the vacations he used to come home, sometimes arriving by the 
coach at two o’clock in the morning, wheeling his portmanteau in a 
wheel-barrow. He roused us with extraordinary calls, and I can still 
see him sitting on'his mother’s bed and having some supper, and 
telling her all that had been done and said. It was like some one 
coming from an enchanted world, bringing some new book, and talk of 
men of interest and intellect ; it was to us like a taste of Paradise. 
He had a little slit of a bedroom, with no fire-place, and there he used 
to study. I remember him swinging on the chair till he wore the 
carpet into holes, marching up and down the little room till he wore 
out a track on thecarpet. We all respected the study, and heard from 
below the swing and the stride—a sort of exuberance of strength. He 
was full of life and vigour and joyousness, and came among us like a 
fresh breeze. 


Passing on in a career that seems scarcely to have had a 
check, we find a little later that Temple has become a 
Fellow of Balliol. What sort of teacher he was may per- 
haps be gleaned from the following anecdote, which would 
seem to show, amongst other things, that in olden times 
examiners at Oxford were something of a fraud. 


Matthew Arnold got leave, at the last moment, to take in Logic for 
Responsions, instead of Euclid, which he could never master. The 
day before the examination he went to Jowett, who was his tutor, and 
asked how he could Jearn the subject in time, as he was wholly 
ignorant of it. Jowett said his only chance was to go to Temple, and 
see if he would try to teach him in one day. Temple consented ; and, 
starting about nine o’clock in the morning, talked continuously, 
allowing two pauses of half an hour each for meals, till past two 
o’clock the next morning. Arnold had been provided with paper, but 
took no notes. He lay back in his chair with the tips of his fingers 
together, saying, from time to time, “ What wonderful fellows they 
were!’’ Soon after two o'clock a.m. Temple sent Arnold away to get 
some sleep; after which he satisfied the examiners in Logic. He 
answered every question, 
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After Balliol, that is to say from 1848-1857, we find 
Temple employed under the Committee of Council, first as 
an Examiner in the Education Office, then as Principal 
of Kneller Hall, and lastly an Inspector of training-schools. 
Here as elsewhere his life was fine and exemplary, and his 
work of the solid and useful type. A new phase of exist- 
ence opened when in 1857 he was appointed Head Master 
of Rugby, where he was at first met by disapprobation, 
which was gradually overcome partly by the innate dig- 
nity of the man, and partly by his prowess as an athlete, 
which sometimes expressed itself in very curious acts. 

Benson was very fond of taking his guests to see it [a magnificent 
beech-tree at Wellington College] and took an early opportunity of 
showing it to Temple. Temple admired it very much, and, after look- 
ing at it for some time close at hand and at a distance, cried out to 
Benson, ‘‘I can’t resist the temptation—look out !” and before Benson 
could turn round, Temple had made a rush and a leap, and was 
scrambling up the bole of the tree. In a few seconds Temple had 
succeeded in reaching the first stage whence the magnificent limbs 
diverge in all directions, and was grinning with delight at his 
success. 

From Rugby he passed to the See of Exeter. Glad- 
stone offered him the See in 1869, and the very full account 
given of his work in the bishopric will be read with keen 
attention by those interested in ecclesiastical history. Our 
space is running so short, however, that we can do little 
more than extract a delicious passage giving an account of 
the interview between the Bishop and the Prime Minister 
of the day: 

On May 28, 1875, Mr. Disraeli received it [a deputation]. His 
manner and words were gracious; but an incident which in later 
years Dr. Temple used to recall with amusement, showed where, for 
the time, the difficulty lay. The Bishop had travelled up from the 
neighbourhood of the Land’s End, and in order to give some point to 
his remarks, began as follows :— 

‘* It may give you some idea, sir, of the need for this change if I state 
that the extremity of my diocese is 140 miles distant from its centre, 
Exeter, and that, in order to have the opportunity of meeting you this 
morning, being at present engaged in work near Penzance, I found it 
necessary to travel all night.” 

More was to follow; but at once and with great politeness came the 
remark, ‘‘ You must be very tired; won’t you sttdown?” It stopped 
the flow of the Bishop’s eloquence, and, whether intentionally or not, 
took the wind out of the sails. ‘I never felt so exquisitely snubbed 
in my life,’ the Bishop used to say in telling the story. 


How he passed from Exeter to London and then to 
Canterbury is all recent and familiar history. We think 
the clue to the character of Temple is given in a letter 
which Jowett wrote to Miss Temple : 

He was quite free from vanity, and never seemed to think about 
himself : a little oy perhaps, and not always understanding what 
a friend felt or said, because he had no similar susceptibilities 
himself. I remember nothing which he said or did during his 
undergraduate career at Oxford which was foolish or weak or 
wrong. 

The blamelessness and beauty and purity of his life are 
beyond all question, yet his appears to have been a self- 
concentrated mind that did not readily go out to the 
streams of tendency of his contemporaries. He was a 
force in the Church, but his biography causes us to wonder 
whether ever again in the history of England it will be 
found that an Archbishop has taken such a prominent 
part in moulding and leading thought as did Carlyle in 
one region, Darwin in another, and Gladstone in politics 
during his lifetime. 


THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF GREECE 


Alkibiades: a Tale of the Great Athenian War. By C. H 
Bromsy, (Clifton: Baker.) 


THis remarkable book is not ornamented or defaced by 
any references, foot-notes, appendices or indices, but runs 
on from the first paragraph to the last, placid and drowsy 
as a summer’s day. Happy is the historian who is so 
confident of the justice and finality of his point of view, 
that he can offer to the public his own opinion in a form 
as self-sufficient and in a style as light-hearted as if he 
were writing a novel of contemporary life. The author’s 
intention was not, we presume, to appeal to scholars and 





speciatists, but to that portion of the reading world which 
derives pleasure from the perusal of ‘‘ Popular Educators ’’ 
and handbooks of literature—to sentimental and half- 
educated readers, who rejoice to see a subject for experts 
treated in the style of a halfpenny novelette by a writer 
who is not above their heads, and is not sufficiently careful 
to be dull. Mr. Bromby lays great stress on those inci- 
dents in the life of Alcibiades which to the historian are 
unimportant, to the philosopher trivial, and therefore 
supremely attractive to the manin the street. The figure 
of Alcibiades, as it has passed into history, is not that of 
a handsome youth with a purple robe and carefully curled 
locks ; it is that of a leader of the people who exercised a 
paramount influence upon Athens at the most critical 
time of her existence. Yet it is precisely the purple robe, 
the gentility of his hero, which has made the greatest 
impression on our author. 

We are first introduced to Alcibiades as a boy, leaning 
out of the window of “‘ one of the noblest houses in Athens.” 
Nothing really depends upon his being in this attitude; he 
leans out of the window that we may see him and reflect 
that “his earliest memory was of a high-born gentleman,” 
his father Clinias. During his boyhood he gave abundant 
proof of his gentility: he was ‘‘impatient at the stupidity 
of other boys . . . and apt to show a proud contempt for 
those he held to be the meaner sort” (the sentiment 
deserves the “ blank verse’’); and we are expressly told 
that, as he grew up, his expression became ‘ more 
disdainful.” By the time he reached maturity he had 
contracted all the polite vices of his class to an eminent 
degree; but “he lived so long ago, you see’’—and this 
side of his life is passed over in decorous haste. And that 
is as it should be; for one of the differences between a 
gentleman and a common man is that the vices of the 
latter are exposed in the police-court and punished by law, 
while those of his betters are paid for, either by the offender 
or by his relations, and hushed up. It was this aristocratic 
bearing, combined with his “‘ prescient foresight ” (probably 
the most useful kind of foresight) of how the course of 
events would run, which carried Alcibiades triumphantly 
through the first part of his active life, until that day on 
which his nobility was insulted by the unexpected arrival 
of the Salamiria in the harbour of Catane. His manners 
in the trying interview which then took place were, as 
usual, perfect. But although he bowed politely, “‘ something 
in the Eastern fashion,” when the captain “‘ with something 
strange about his manner” had delivered the message from 
the Athenians, he was naturally not going to give himself 
up to a democracy which was not worthy of him. Ata 
port of call on the homeward voyage he made his escape, 
in the most gentlemanly manner possible, by stealing away 
with his friends from a banquet at which all those who 
were not “in the know” had been made drunk. It now 
remained to be found out what state was worthy of him. 
The quest, though consisting largely in a series of splendid 
receptions, gorgeous entertainments and intellectual and 
warlike victories, entailed a good many hardships and 
ended unsatisfactorily. He tried first Sparta, then again 
Athens, then various tribes of Northern savages. Last of 
all he determined on offering himself to the Great King, 
and, while resting in a smail village in Phrygia on his way 
to the Persian capital, he was ingloriously murdered. Yet 
to the last his gentility did not desert him; for his biographer 
definitely states that on his face after death “the old 
exceeding loveliness, the high-bred dignity remained, and 
was as splendidly conspicuous as ever.” 


PATELIN 


The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin, Englished by Ricnarp 
Hotsrook, (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin ; 
Cambridge, U.S.A.; The Riverside Press, $2 net.) 


SOME months ago we criticised a feeble translation of an 
early eighteenth-century adaptation—Brueys’s L’Avocat 
Patelin—of the oldest and most famous farce in the world. 
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We have now the pleasure of calling attention to a scholarly 
and vigorous translation of the original farce, Maitre Pierre 
Patelin. Dr. Hoibrook writes from the Department of 
Romance Languages, Columbia University, and his book is 
a fine specimen of the scholarship of hiscountry. It-is not 
long since Professor Tyrrell, reviewing in the ACADEMY 
Mr. Lowe’s ‘‘ Cena Trimalchionis,” called attention to the 
spirited translation of Petronius’s work by Professor Peek, 
a member of the same University as Dr. Holbrook; and 
a like commendation would apply to the book before 
us. The translation is, like the original, idiomatic and 
rollicking. Its author catches the lights and shades; he sees 
and renders allthe humour. Heis, at times, it is true, a little 
stilted. ‘‘With whom do you fancy you are playing?” 
says Patelin to the shepherd.... “By the way he 
mutters,” says Guillemette, “one might suppose he was 
losing his mind: ” when “‘ Who d’you think you’re playing 
with ?”’ and “ you’ld think he was going off his head”’ are 
the phrases which Dr. Holbrook, had he drawn a little 
further from his first thoughts, would undoubtedly have 
used. He has overcome (or evaded?) the difficulty of 
translating Patelin’s ravings in Norman, Breton, and 
other dialects, by leaving them untranslated, pleading 
with some justice that they will mean quite or very nearly 
as much to the modern reader as they did to the original 
hearers, and that the translation of them into English 
dialects would have necessitated the writing of the whole 
farce in an English setting. 

The translation, as a whole, justifies us in saying that 
now, at last, and for the first time, English readers have 
an opportunity of gaining a just idea of what this famous 
play was like. The difficulties of the task only one who 
has attempted it could fairly realise. Slangy fifteenth- 
century French is not the easiest of tongues to translate, 
and often the rendering of one little sentence must have 
meant hours of searching among the (mainly useless) 
dictionaries, and among the commentators, Génin, Nyrop, 
Lacroix and others. For his text Dr. Holbrook has gone 
straight to the Le Roy edition of (?) 1486, adopting one 
reading from the only fifteenth-century manuscript in 
existence. He has studied the actuality of the play, as a 

lay, by seeing Fournier's version performed at the 

rangaise, and he has most appropriately adorned his 
handsome book with reproductions of the six wood-cuts 
made for Levet’s edition of (?) 1490. 

It is usual to describe Maitre Pierre Patelin as the first 
farce; but the nomenclature is difficult. If this play is a 
farce at all, then it cannot be denied, we think, that Adam 
de la Halle’s two plays are earlier farces than this. Thus, 
by calling it a farce, we distinguish it both from the 
moralities and from the satirical and political softies, but 
we fail to mark its distinctive features. It would be 
better, perhaps, to drop the clumsy medieval nomen- 
clature and call the play boldly the first Comedy. For 
that is what it is. Patelin is the first comedy of manners, 
and its influence can be traced right away through such 
plays as Les précieuses ridicules, the plays of Dancourt, of 

icart and of Labiche, down to the modern French comedy 
of manners. Farces proper in the fifteenth century were 
much shorter than this; they were merely anecdotal, and 
motive was not carefully studied; the anonymous, un- 
professional author of Patelin threw off a play, a comedy 
of manners, which, with some exaggeration and some 
absurdity, but with the vivid verisimilitude that only 
genius could give, showed the people of the day their own 
life, and so established a type which remained unaffected 
by the classical revival and perseveres to the present 
time. 

There was never, perhaps, so popular a story as this of 
the rogue lawyer who cheats the draper of six ells of 
cloth, shams ill—with a mad-scene—to avoid payment, 
turns up smiling to defend the draper’s thieving shepherd 
in court, to the draper’s utter bewilderment, and finally 
himself gets cheated of his fee by his simple client. It is 
a tale of rogues. Every character in it is a rogue, and the 
morality of the play is of the lowest. But it is a store- 


house of information on the manners and customs of the 
day; it is packed with phrases that have become pro- 
verbial. Rabelais loved it and quoted it over and over 
again; but it was not Rabelais who introduced it to 
England. An attempt has been made to derive it from 
what Mr. Alfred Pollard has called the first English 
comedy, the story of Mak in the Towneley Mysteries 
(‘Secunda Pastorum”’); but the stories bear very little 
resemblance to each other, and sheep-stealing must have 
been too common in both countries for an English origin 
to be demanded. Early in the sixteenth century we find 
the story in ‘“ A Hundred Merry Tales and Quick 
Answers.’ Lyons’s version of it, produced at the Hay- 
market in 1787, under the title of The Village Lawyer was 
referred to in these columns (ACADEmy, April 22, 1905) on 
a previous occasion; and Dr. Holbrook mentions the 
amusing case of an American version by Maffitt played 
by a “negro” minstrel troupe in New York in 1863. 

Dr. Holbrook’s notes are full of interesting matter eluci- 
dating the references to daily life in the play, and we 
offer him our congratulations on an important and diffi- 
cult piece of work well done. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
DE QUINCEY AND THE “GRAND STYLE” 


*‘ ITF once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he 
comes to think little of robbing; and from robbing he 
comes next to drinking and sabbath-breaking, and from 
that to incivility and procrastination.” I think I would 
rather be able to spend a day in the company of the man 
who wrote that sentence than in the company of any other 
man who ever lived ; and I should want to find him in just 
the mood that he was in when he wrote it—to provoke 
him to further discussion of that ‘‘ unfinished design of 
Thurtell’s for the murder of a man with a pair of dumb- 
bells, which I admired greatly,” that same Thurtell whose 
“style” (as a murderer) was “as harsh as Albert Diirer 
and as coarse as Fuseli’””—to tempt him on toenlargement 
on the kind of “‘a murder that you can recommend to a 
friend’’! 

A contemporary biographer has left it on record that 
“an evening with De Quincey” was counted by each of 
those few who were ever admitted to that delight as “‘ the 
highest possible pleasure,” not theless enjoyable doubtless 
because of the difficulty of procuring it ; for it could only 
be arrived at by strategy and subterfuge and carefully 
premeditated accident. 

None the less, though the statement—even the thought 
—verges close on the sacrilegious, there were times at 
which one can imagine that he, De Quincey himself, 
might almost have been a bore. The mere idea is so 
nearly criminal that one hesitates to put it down in black 
and white. Let it be printed, if possible, in invisible ink ; 
but the fact remains that De Quincey as a political econo- 
mist—De Quincey lost in the mazes of speculative philo- 
sophy or so nearly lost that none but he himself could 
follow his trail—De Quincey elucidating and re-elucidating 
and elucidating again some subtle and half imaginary dis- 
tinction in the shadow of a shade of difference of meaning 
between two words—that De Quincey, however he might 
compel our admiration by the flexibility of his intellect 
and the inexhaustible resources of his vocabulary, none 
the less, it is conceivable, as a companion in a (éte-d-téte, 
might have palled. Like all “shy, solitary” thinkers, 
moreover, he had supreme confidence in his own opinions, 
which must at times have made him didactic in conversa- 
tion. Perhaps no other writer was ever quite so cocksure. 
“ The greatest scholar by far that this island ever pro- 
duced (viz., Richard Bentley) published (as is well known) 
a quarto volume that in some respects is the very worst 





quarto volume now extant in the world.” Was ever so 
controversial a statement—a statement controversial in 
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every phrase—placed so immediately and serenely, by 
mere cocksureness, beyond the bounds of controversy ? 
And he was equally dogmatic, equally certain of himself, 
whether he laid down the law upon Paley’s literary style, 
upon the policy of the Czsars or upon the under-vesture 
of a Hebrew lady. Yet was his judgment not always 
infallible. ‘“‘ The honours of Coleridge are perennial and 
will annually grow more verdant; whilst from those of 
Goethe every generation will see something fall away, 
until posterity will wonder at the subverted ido] whose 
basis, being hollow and unsound, will leave the worship of 
their fathers an enigma to their descendants :”’ a sentence 
which, by the way, apart from its matter, is in form, 

erhaps, about the worst that De Quincey ever wrote. 

ven when one’s judgment jumps with his, it is impossible 
at times not to recoil from his superlatives. We all love 
Charles Lamb, and with something more of intimate and 
personal tenderness than we choose to—or perhaps than 
we dare—extend to any other writer: but was he in truth 
“‘ the very noblest of human beings ”’ ? 

And it has always seemed to me one of the incompre- 
hensible tragedies of literature that though De Quincey 
felt thus towards Charles Lamb (for he undoubted!y means 
what he says) the two should, at least on two occasions, 
have failed to “ hit it off.’ But what Ambrosian Night 
(and Professor Wilson was, De Quincey says, “ the only 
very intimate male friend I have had”’) could have com- 
pared with the encounters between those two(and there must 
have been many such with none but the gentle Mary Lamb 
to hear) when each was in the proper vein, De + fe ne 
brimming with whimsicality, and paradox, and lore, and 
Lamb “chasing syllables with the agility of acat pursuing 
its own tail” ? 

But it is chiefly for the mere splendour of his diction that 
the masters of language still turn, and for many genera- 
tions yet will turn, to Thomas De Quincey and call him 
Master. Some time ago we read not a little in the 
AcapeEmy of “ absolute simplicity” as being the one thing 
most essential to the grand style, “the complete absence 
of any apparent desire to make an effect.” De Quince 
stands as a perpetual disproof, not of the truth, but of 
the adequacy, of that doctrine. In music the very heights 
of grandeur may be touched by the simplest of themes 
treated in all simplicity; but is there not also grandeur, if 
not higher at least equally sublime, in music of another 
ki d, wherein the composer consciously and deliberately in 
his ** desire to make an effect” calls into requisition all 
his powers of orchestration, combining, blending, harmonis- 
ing, contrasting, proclaiming with the tongue of every 
instrument, in every point and phrase, that it is his “ de- 
sire” to do the thing that he does—to lift his hearers up 
to heights beyond heights, to pinnacles to which the soul 
of man can mount only on the wings of music and music 
the loftiest and most grand ? So it isin literature. There 
are two “grand styles.”’- De Quincey loved “ our noble 
language,” as he called it—loved it for its rugged Saxon 
and still more for the sonorous “dictionary words” (the 
phrase is his) which were grafted on it from the Norman 
stock. From youth, almost from infancy, he was peculiarly 
sensible to the beauty of mere combinations of words, and 
he has told us how he was affected as a child by “ the 
crashing overture to the grand chapter of Daniel : 


Belshazzar the King made a great feast to a thousand of his 
TGR” 2 «3 


It is easy to call them “purple patches;” but the 
urple is the true Imperial. Read that marvellous vision 
in the concluding movement of “ The English Mail-Coach,”’ 
or that page of the Opium Dreams which commences: 
**Then suddenly would come a dream of a far different 
character—a tumultuous dream—commencing with a 
music such as I now often heard in sleep—music of 
preparation and awakening suspense . . . The morning 
was come of a mighty day—a day of crisis and ultimate 
hope for human nature, then suffering some mysterious 
eclipse and labouring in some dread extremity . . . Then 





like a chorus the passion deepened. Some greater interest 
was at stake, some mightier cause than ever yet the 
sword had pleaded or trumpet had proclaimed . . .” but 
the passage is too well known, and, were it not, it were 
useless to quote it in fragments. The page must be taken 
and read. And so long as it remains to be read, I doubt 
if the doctrine will ever win the acceptance of the 
majority of good critics that “‘ the absence of any apparent 
desire to make an effect” is an essential of the grand 
style in literature any more than it is in music or 
in painting. 
H. PERRY ROBINSON. 

Oy week’s Causerie will be on ‘The Endings of Poems,” 

by P. 








HEINRICH HEINE 
Died February 17, 1856 


PoEsy’s Proteus and bright paradox, 
Whose soul was as the strange, chameleon sea: 
A child, a leaping faun, a Titan free, 
Dawn, day and sunset shining from thy locks ; 
Illimitable smile, ruffied with shocks 
Of jarring storm, then flash of demon glee, 
The light’ning of wit’s vivid archery, 
Making more black the very black it mocks: 


Across thy soul incessantly there swirled 
The multitudinous tides of Life—of pain, 
Of joy, of tears and laughter, love and hate, 
Singing in unison a wild refrain, 
The sob of an unalterable fate, 
The eternal Dance of Death of the mad world. 


Horace B. SAMUEL. 








FICTION 


The Healers, By Maarten Maartens. (Constable, 6s.) 


Mr. MAARTEN MAARTENS has deserted his sentimental 
studies for a much graver and wider subject—nothing less 
than the healing of mind and body. In the book before us 
he tells, with all his charm of style, his subtle, graceful wit 
and his astonishing command of our language, a story 
which suggests all sorts of very deep and important 
questions. Of the two great schools of medicine, the 
bacteriological and the hypnotic, the schools of Pasteur 
and of Charcot, which is the more likely to heal the evils 
of our body? Has mana soul? If he has, what is it and 
what relation does it bear to his body? Is there ‘‘any- 
thing in” spiritism, second sight, table-turning and 
planchet ? Of the two leading forms of Christian faith, the 
Catholic and the Protestant, which brings the more comfort 
and support to men and women in their troubles ? What is 
heredity ? What, if anything, is hereditary madness, and 
how can it be affected by logical evidence ? Those are some 
of the questions raised by this very original novel. But we 
must not give the impression that this is a very dull and 
learned work. Far from it: the “human interest” 1s 
strong, and all the characters are defined and elaborated 
with the author’s old skill. But, after reflection, it is not 
the human interest that will hold the first place in the 
minds of readers who have ideas on the questions raised, 
though they will love most, or all, of Mr. Maartens’s 
people: the learned old Professor Baron Lisse, of Leyden, 
a kind-hearted vivisectionist, his quaint, feckless poet 
of a wife, Sir James Graye, the poor idiot boy, who is 
restored to partial reason only to meet a terrible and 
pathetic end, and many another in a fine gallery of por- 
traits. ‘“‘The Healers” is a striking, interesting book, 
not altogether satisfactory, but one that all should read. 








